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THE CIRCULAR 
Aims to be the exponent of Bible Communism. advocating the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialismof the Primitive 
Church It will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

It is offered, as the gospel is, without money and without 
price to those who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
a year tosuch as prefer to pay. At present it is supported princi. 
pally by the funds of the Ouvida Vom nunity and its branches, 
aided by the free contributions of it» friends, and a few remit- 
tances from those wh choose to pay for it. Our expectation; 
however, is that the idea of a Fare. Dairy Revicious Press, as 
the compiement and consummation of Free Schools, Free 
Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
eome known, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
religioa.sts, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer constituency more 
whole-earted, for instance, than that which surrounds the Bi- 
ble Socicty, and endows it annually with a revenue of several} 
hundred thousaad dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should cecura asa copy with nis oame and residence written 
apon it, sad the simple order, * Discontinue.” 


Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y. 





Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Keligion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mank ui, aud ought io use the most comuimuding 
instrumentality. 

2. Lue press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instruucatatity of instruction. Lueretore reiigton 
ougut .) lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Jvucualism is the superior function of the 
press-—uore eifective tuan bovk-making, because 
more svuiindods aud duiversal iu its uperatiun. Ke- 
iigiou vagut, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalisiu 

4. tas Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalisiu—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, 4s tae iutter is more effective than bovk-mak- 
ing, autior the samereasou. neligion ougut tuere- 
fore vo ascead from the puipit tc the sanctum ut the 
Daily Press. 

5. vlieving that what ought to be done can be 
done, the puvlishers and friends of The Curcuiar, 
inthe name of the Caristian religion, have pur- 
poset aud are expecting ov imstitute a Datly ieli- 
gious Press, sv soon as Providence opens the way, 
end tie means are placed in their possession 


WANTED. 
Intelligent, reliable, sympatunetic, volunteer Cor- 
Fespouients, in our own country and every part 
of the world, who will give us early and au- 
thentic informstion of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to mankind, and who 
will aiso furnish us, from time to time, with brief 
and jucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation. 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ss. Newhousec’s 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


znuavucled Craveling-Bags, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satiu Cravats, &c, 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Grreon & Proeserveda 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, 


SAODLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Ord. cs for any of the above articles directed to 

THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
‘ive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 
TH! BEREAN; A Manual tor the help of those 


Wi>se:k 612 Paith of the Primitive Church: an 
ori ivo voinne of 509 pages. —By J. H. Noves. 








Price, 41.50. 

Th» ierean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Relis: opies of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth ho Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relationsfothe Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 
d@enseticn of Life, &e. &e.—treated strictly according to 
Bible oy. lenees. bat developing many new and interesting 


Conelusioar. differing widely from those-of the old Theology 
Allwi> wisnto anderstand Biaire Commenism—its constitu 
tiona! bisis and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIG). COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annus! 8aports and other publications of the 
da Community and its branches; presenting. 
in consection with their History, »summary view 
v Religiousan {Social Theories. 128 pages, 
Price, 50 cts. 
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SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J.H. Norns. Pamphlet. 64 cts. 


vag Past Volames of the Circular can be fur- 
nisiod to order; andany of the shove Publications 
may besent by mail to all parts of the country. 
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The Oneida Community. 





For our own convenience, as well as that of 
visitors and inquirers, we propose herewith to 
answer briefly the questions usually asked con- 
cerning the Community, arranging the infor- 
mation to be given under different heads. 

NUMBERS—LOCALITY—DOMAIN. 

The Community consists of about 215 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, in nearly equal proportions. They cul- 
tivate 386 acres of their own land, in the towns 
of Lenox and Vernon, near the center of the 
State of New York, and four miles distant 
from Oneida Station, on the Central Railroad. 
Post Office Address, Oneida, N. Y. 

HISTORY. 

The Society has been established here thir- 
teen years. Many of the first members were 
emigrants from Putney, Vt., where they had 
been organized in Association several years pre- 
viously. Joun H. Noyes, under whose 
influence the Community has been mainly 
formed and guided, in 1834, while a mem- 
ber and licentiate of Yale Theological Sem- 
inary, left the current teachings of the church 
and became a Perfec ionist. His published 
views at that period, relating to Bible doc- 
trines and their interpretation, formed the 
preparation, wherever they were accepted, for 
the unitary Social movement that is developed 
here. 

RELIGIOUS FOUNDATION 

The Community, as already intimated, takes 
its origin from religious motives, and indeed in 
a religious necessity. Its members believe in 
the Bible as the text-book of the Spirit of 
Truth ; in Jesus Christ, as the Eternal Son of 
God; in the Apostles and Primitive Church, 
as exponents of the everlasting gospel. Their 
more distinguishing points of belief are, -that 
the Second Coming of Christ took place at the 
close of the apostolic age ; that the kingdom of 
heaven then founded in the invisible world, is 
now extending itself into visible humanity ; 
that all good and evil are the results of spirit- 
nal agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that inspira- 
tion, or open communication with God and the 
heavens, involving perfect holiness of personal 
character, is the element of connection be- 
tween the church on earth and the church in 
heaven, and the power by which the kingdom 
of God is to be established in the world. Thus 
agreeing, the members of the Community have 
been drawn together into a common union, for 
the purpose of religious improvement, and as 
a natural method of giving expression to their 
taith. For amore full presentation of their 
religious views, the inquirer may consult the 


Berean, a book published by the Community. 


AND PRINCIPLES, 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, 

Our Social and Property organization is that 
of entire Communism, or consolidation of in- 
terests like that which belonged to the early 
church on the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man seid that anght of the things that he pos- 
sessed was his own, but they had all things 
common.’’ Rejecting the systems of property- 
getting in use in the world as but variations of 
wl at is vulgarly called the ‘ grab-game,”’ in 
which the prizes are not distributed by any 
rules of wisdom or justice, but are seized by 
the strongest and craftiest, our system goes 
back to foundation principles, and rests on the 
assumption that Gop owNs ALL THINGS; that 
as the Creator he has the first and firmest title 
to all property, and that this title involves also 
the right of distribution. We believe that, 
since Grod never so makes over property to 
man as to divest hinself of his own title, man 
ean never in reality have abselute and exclu- 
sive ownership of lands, goods, or even of him- 
self, or his productious, but only subordinate. 
joint-ownership with God; and hence, that 
while the right of possession, iu the case of ar- 
ticles directly consumed in the use, is necessa- 
rily equivalent to exclusive ownership, in all 
other eases it is only the right of beneficial use, 
subject to the principle of rotation, and to the 
distributive rights of God. 

It will be seen from this statement of prin- 
ciples, that the Oneida Community cannot 
properly be said to stand on any ordinary plat- 
form of mere Association. Their doetrine is 
that of community, not merely or chiefly with 
each other, but with God ; and for the sceurity 
of individual rights, they look, not to constitu- 





tions or compacts with each other, but to the 
wisdom and goodness of the Spirit of Truth, 
which is above all. The idea of their system, 
stated in its simplest form, is, that all believers 
constitute the family of God, that all valua- 
bles, whether persons or things, are family 
property ; and that all the labors of the family 
are directed, judged, and rewarded in the dis- 
tribution of enjoyments, by the Father. 

The Sexuul and Parental, as well as Prop- 
erty relations, are comprehended within the 
scope of these principles. We do not believe 
in the right of exclusive ownership of persons 
more than of things, but hold that a spirit of 
true fraternity and good sense, acting under 
the distributive inspiration of God, forms a 
better regulator of mankind in their social re- 
lations than any formality of law. Christian 
love, in such a union as the Community, takes 
the place of marriage, and forms a stronger 
bond. We assume, moreover, as a practical 
right of woman, that propagation should be 
controlled, and that a true theory of the union 
of the sexes will relieve her from the peculiar 
and excessive burdens which have rested upon 
her since the original curse. 

Ap organization such as here described, 
though novel to the common observation of the 
world, appears to be an inevitable sequence of 
that mature operation of Christianity which 
displaces s:lfishress. With seltishness, Com- 
munism is impossible ; without it, Communism 
is the only natural form of society, and consti. 
tutes a necessary step in the aseent toward 
heavenly institutions, 

A further discussion of the social principles 
and practice of the Community is contained in 
Bible Communism, a pamphlet issued by the 
Community. 

REWARDS AND BALANCES. 

No accounts are kept betweeu the members 
and the Community, or between the several 
members; and there is no more occasion for 
them than there is between man and wife, or 
than there was between the several embers of 
the family which gathered around the apostles 
on the day of Pentecost. The Community 
believes that in the kingdom of heaven * every 
man will be rewarded according to his works” 
with far greater exactness than is done in the 
kingdoms of this world ; but it does not believe 
that money is the curreney in which rewards 
are to be distributed and accounts balanced — 
Its idea is that Love is the appropriate reward 
of labor ; that in a just spiritual medium, every 
individual, by the fixed laws of attraction, will 
draw around him an amount of love exactly 
proportioned to his intrinsic value and cfficien- 
ey, and thus that all accounts will be punctu- 
ally and justly balanced without the complicated 
and cumbersome machinery of book-keeping 
A practical commentary on the effect of these 
principles, may be found in the tact that the 
Community, under the influence of them, ha- 
lived in entire harmony it relation to property 
interests for thirteen years, and has met with 
but little difficulty in respect to the distribution 
of pussessions aud privileges. 

CHILDREN AND SCIIOOLS. 

The children, of whom there are about fifty, 
are accommodated with a separate house, a few 
feet from the main mansion, for their ordinary 
home, where they are eared for by an organi- 
zation of mothers, teachers and attendants, se- 
lected from the best talent of the Community, 
but who are open to change as often as is de- 
sirable. Parents, after the nursing period, 
commit their children to this department, and 
thus are left free for other avoeations. All but 
a few of the youngest take their daily meals 
with the family at the general table. 

A wing of the Children’s House forms a 
schoal-room which is oceupied by a school for 
the children most of the year, during three or 
four hours a day. Schools for young men and 
young women, numbering from thirty to forty 
pupils, are maintained during the winter ; and 
encouragement is given to al! classes in the 
pursuit of education at other times. 


RELIGIOUS EXERCISES. 

There is a meeting of the family every eve- 
ning in the main parlor, of one hour, which is 
generally devoted to religious conversation, 
reading, or criticism, though topics of business 
are not excluded. Sunday is not particularly 
observed, except by a general cessation from: 
labor. 

CRITICISM. 

This is.a system of telling each other, kindly | 
and plainly, our thoughts of each other on 
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proper occasions. All are trained to criticise 
and to be criticised without offense. Some- 
times the whole family criticises a member n 
meeting. Sometimes itis done more privately, 
by committees, and sometimes by individuals. 
In some eases, criticism is directed to general 
character, in others to specific faults and offen- 
ses, and in others to the pointing out and com- 
mendation of excellencies in the person under 
review. (Generally, criticism is invited by the 
subject of it, and is regarded as a_ privilege. 
It is well understood that the moral health of 
the Community depends on the freest eircula- 
tion of this plainness of speech ; since it is our 
main substitute for the usual machinery of gov- 
ernment, constitutions, bye-laws, &c., and en- 
ables us to do without them. 
SYSTEM OF LABOR. 

Labor in the Community is free, as distin- 
guished from the hireling system and the en- 
forced toil that often attend poverty aud isola- 
tion. The men and women of the Community 
organize themselves, or are organized by the 
general managers, into groups, under chiefs, 
for the various departments of work. These 
groups are frequently changed, and constant 
rotation goes on, so that all have variety of ov- 
cupation, and opportunity to find out what each 
one is best adapted to. Nine hours a day is 
the staudard in snmmer of Community employ- 
ment, but it is left to the ability and conscience 
of each member to distribute his time. We 
look to Community enthusiasm for our stimulus 
to enterprise, and are not much troubled with 
“lazy ones.” ‘The mingling of the sexes in 
the different branches of industry is encouraged 
as much as practicable. 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION. 

At the opening of the season the varions in- 
dustrial departments are supplied by consulta- 
tion and popular assent with one or more fore- 
men each. A financial committee, a financial 
agent, and a book-keeper, are at the same time 
selected. These foremen and financiers, to- 
gether with others who may be proposed, form 
a Central Business Board, who meet ouce a 
week for the arrangement and distribution of 
business, the decision of all important plans, 
the appropriation of money to the wants of avy 
department, &c , &c. ‘The meetings of the 
Board are open, and all members of the Com- 
munity who are sufficiently interested, are in- 
vited to participate in its consultations; its 
proceedings are regorded by a Sceretary «nd 
ceported in the evgping meeting, and all mat- 
ters of special moment are referred by it to the 
decision of the family in its general gathering. 

TRADES AND PRODUCTIONS. 

The Community Domain supplies most kinds 
of farm products, and supports a stock of avout 
seventy-five cattle and horses. Orcharding 
and fruit-culture form a leading interest in our 
agriculture ; and of small fruits, the strawberry 
crop sometimes reaches fovr hundred bushe!s a 
season. Fruit-preserving and Nursery-growing 
are other branches in this department. OF 
mechanical operations, the Trap and Travelin,- 
bag manufactures are the most important We 
have a large mauvufacturing building supplied 
with water power, in which are included our 
Trap-works, a Grist-mill, a Printing-office, a 
Machine-shop, Wood-shop, and Biacksiuith- 
shop A branch of commerce in which we are 
considerably engaged, is the wholessie trade in 
Sewing Silks. Shoe-making, Sailoring, and 
such common mechanic branches as conven- 
ience requires, are also carried on. 

AMUSEMENTS, 

Music is a common study and recreation by 
those who have a taste forit. A band of about 
twenty-five performers, play for ha!f an hour 
on four days in the week in the parlor, 
commencing at half-past twelve ocleck. Dv- 
ring the winter months, a concert or dramatic 
entertainment is given neatly every fortnight ; 
and oceasional dancing takes place, in which 
the children mingle with tte older classes. 

DRESS. 

The women of the Community adopted, or 
we might more properly say, originated soon 
after our commencement here, the short dress, 
and have adhered to it as being the only healthy, 
sensible, and convenient attire. 

FOOD 

We use but little animal food, (no pork,) 
but endeavor to supply our table with the best 
products of the fields, orchard-, and dairy. 

BUILDINGS 

The buildings for the use of the family, 

(nearly all of which have been erected since 
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our establishment here,) consist of the main 
mansion, 72 feet by 35—in which are the com- 
mon diuing-room, kitchen, assembly-room, and 
reception-room, with wings and offices attached, 
(as shown in the engraving,)—the children’s 
house and wing, and various out-buildings for 
the accommodation of industry. At the time 
of this writing, excavations are being made a 
few feet north of the children’s. house, for the 
foundations of a new and large brick editice 
to be built the coming season, of a much better 
style and character than our present dwelling. 


HEALTH. 

The health of the Community, notwithstand- 
iag some drawbacks from lack of room and over- 
crowding, to which we have been thus far sub- 
ject, is generally good. In case of sickness, 
our principles lead us to prefer faith and the 
curative powers of nature, to medicine ; and 
hence we have but little to do with doctors, ex- 
cept as their services may be required in the 
department of surgery. 

POLITICS. 

Believing in the existence of a Heavenly 
Kingdom, to which we are taught to look for 
all good influences, and that its destiny is to 
supplant the corrupt oryanizations of the world, 
the members of the Community do not vote, 
or voluntarily bear arms. _ The thirty or forty 
newspapers which we receive, keep us informed 
of all important movements in the world ; and 
our sympathies are of course with those which 
tend to the increase of civilization, and the 
removal of vice and wrong. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The Press haviny been employed more or less 
constantly since the religious development of 
our movement in 1834, our literature amounts 
to several volumes, chiefly contained in periodi- 
cals that have been issued at New Haven, Ct., 
Putney, Vt., and Brooklyn and Oneida, N. Y. 
The most important works for sale, are the 
Berean, a volume by J. H. Noyes, setting forth 
the views of the Community on Bible Christ- 
ianity, price, $1.50; and Bible Communism, a 
pamphlet containing a tolerably full presenta- 
tion of our Social Theory, and its Biblical and 
rational foundations ; price, 50 cents. The 
Cirwlar, of which this paper is a specimen in 
size and'form, is issued weekly at Oneida, N. Y. 
Price, to those who wish to purchase it, $1.00 
a year; otherwise free. 

BRANCH COMMUNITY. 

An Associated Family , numbering about thir- 
ty-five, of similar principles and holding a com- 
mon interest with this Community, is establish- 
ed at Wallingford, Conn., about 12 miles north 
of New Haven. Its industry consists mainly 
of agriculture and fruit-growirg, with some me- 
chanical branches supplied in connection with 
our trap-business, which suffice to make the in- 
stitution self-supporting. 

VISITORS. 

Visitors wishing to make a temporary call 
are welcome, and will be accorded whatever in- 
formation or entertainment we have to bestow. 
Those desiring to remain for a longer time, 
should in all cases correspond with us before 
making the proposed visit, and ascertain wheth- 
er it is convenient or possible fer us to receive it. 

APPLICANTS. 

As we not unfrequently receive letters from 
persons desiring to join the Community, and 
wishing to know the terms of admission, it is 
proper that we should here state as a general 
answer to such applications, that we are now, 
and for some time past have been, so full, that 
we have hardly sufficient acommodations for our 
present number. We have been obliged there- 
fore to decline receiving more new members, 
except in cases where some special Providential 
indication is manifest, or where there has been 
* previous acquaintance and engagement. This 
disability, arising from lack of room, may cease 
to exist in the future, but at present it is per- 
emptory. 

TEKMS OF ADMISSION. 

Apart from the incidental impediment no- 
ticed in the last paragraph, we will state what 
appear to be the just conditions of membership 
on the moral side. Any one proposing to join 
‘the Community, ought first, to understand and 
bold by heart our religious and social doctrines; 
secondly, to count the cost of enlisting with us 
for life ; thirdly, to get his freedom from any 
claims of kindred, &e., that may entangle us ; 
and fourthly, to pay al! his debts, or at least, 
disclose them to us, that we may know his situa- 
tion. Joining us is like marriage; and these 
are simply the prudent preliminaries of such a 
decisive act. If the parties are not in sympa- 
thy, or are in external circumstances unfavora- 
ble to a union, it is better for them to remain 
friends, than to venture on a closer connection. 
We are aware that we probably fail to impress 
most persons in this brief statement, with a full 
idea of the whole-hearted sincerity and surren- 
der that Communism requires of its disciples. 
The difficulty is not in the obscurity of the lan- 









guage, but in the depth ofthe subject, ,and im 
the fact that persons approaching Communism 
with but a limited spiritual experience, are 
caught by its external attractions, and fail to 
appreciate justly the necessities that attend the 
process of personal salvation. We can only 
earnest]y recommend to such persons to weigh 
again carefully and prayerfully the principles 
that have been set forth, and then not to seek 
to enter Communism, unless they love it, not 
for the sake of pleasure, but for the sake of 
improvement, better than they love their life. 
With any lower views, they will probably be- 
come discontented, and fail to get either im- 
provement or pleasure. 
SECESSION. 

The Community does not coutemplate any 
mere temporary relations, and hence does not 
provide formally for the contingency of a with- 
drawal of membership. Still it holds the door 
wide open for any to leave who desire to. A 
few have done so; and in those cases the prop- 
erty of the parties withdrawing has been re- 
turned to them, or their claims bave been set- 
tled in an amicable way. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the above, we have touched upon all the 
points on which information is most commonly 
sought, concerning the constitution and work- 
ing of the Oneida Community. Our expose is 
necessarily brief, and to that extent superficial. 
If further explanation is desired, it may be so- 
licited in conversation or by letter. 
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{== The article on our first page was prepared 
for an extra number of the Circular, which we 
shall print this week, for distribution to visitors 
and inquirers. Presuming that the condensed 
sketch it gives, in a somewhat new form, of the 
Community life and principles, will be acceptable 
to our subscribers, we include it in our regular 
issue. Copies of the extra will be furnished on 
application ; price, twenty-five cents per dozen ; 
single copies, three cents. 





The Coming of the Kingdom 
of God. 
Several years ago Dr. Bacon, of New Ha- 
ven, in ove of his public addresses gave utter- 
ance to the following ideas : 


The true relation of Christianity to law and 
to the conduct of government and states, is the 
relation of vital and spiritual force to that 
which it informed and organized. Christ’s 
power upon earth is not and cannot be commit- 
ted to a mortal substitute. It is a diffused and 
spiritual force acting on the free minds of mea, 
molding their thoughts, quickening their sense 
of justice, guiding their judgment, and animat- 
ing them to sympathy with goodness. To sub- 
stitute for such a force as this the formal judg- 
ment of a pontiff, from which there is no appeal 
to reason, to time or to God, is a perversion of 
truth, like that by which penance is substituted 
for repentance, and the recitation of a credo 
for faith. The invisible force, with the influ- 
ences which seem to attend it, is gone. The 
form which has come in its place is rigid and 
lifeless. Noris the case materially better if 
the power of formal judgment is transferred 
from the pontiff to a conclave, or from a conclave 
toa — council, or from a Catholic council 
toa Protestant assembly of divines of clerical 
and lay delegates. By whatever method, in 
whatever way we substitute for the action of 
truth upon the mind the decision of authority 
that must not be questioned, we really subvert, 
instead of advancing, the dominion of Christ on 
earth. We establish in place of it, a spiritual 
despotism adverse to all liberty, and tending to 
infinite corruption. 


There isa sense, then, undoubtedly, in which 
theocracy, the day-dream of the Puritans, is 
not alla dream. In proportion as Christianity 
becomes a ruling force in any state, inspiring 
its legislation and controlling the action of its 
government, that state becomes the kingdom of 
God. In proportion as it does this, by influ- 
encing free minds and hearts, by infusing itself 
into all forms of life, gaining wider power over 
the earth, subduing the nations, abolishing 
wrongs ordained by law, and chasing away 
darkness by its beams of light—in that propor- 
tion the kingdom of God has come in its beauty 
and blessedness, and His will is done on earth 
as it isin heaven. The kingdom of God on 
earth. Is it a dream? the consummated iden- 
tity of law with right ;—the completed subjec- 
tion ef hnman powers and sovereignty to the 
will of God aes to his spirit. Is ita dream? 
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Sometimes as we watch the vicissitudes of the 
law.of conflict between good and exil, we are 
tempted to discouragement. When shall the 
darkness fade away? When shall the power 
of darkness be dethroned? With liberty bat- 
tered and cloven duwn by men who were 
sworn to defend it—flaunting the banners of 
victorious wrong ;—with might ruling over 
right; with violence and fraud going hand in 
hand to trample upon justice,—we are tempted 
to break forth with the ery, ‘‘ Where is the 
kingdom of God’? Where the influence of 
Christianity upon law and Government? Is 
it a dream ? 

No!—by the ancient word of promise, by 
the steadfast faith and bope of patriarch and 
prophet and righteous men of old—by the 
prayers which thousands of years have wafted 
to the throne of infinite pity, by the groans of 
the ages that have travailed in pain together, 
by the cross and its victories—we know it is 
notadream! The force by which the world 
shall be saved, by which Christ accomplishes, 
as time advances, the work of its salvation, is 
His with whom one day is as a thousand years 
—and athousand years are asoneday. He 
suffers nothing to be lost. No mortal’s ashes 
are scattered on the wind or mingled with 
the waters in vain—no manly protest against 
public wickedness—no example of patience un- 
der wrong—no appeal to justice ou high—no 
voice of prayer has been or shall be in vain !— 
All has been gathered up, all has been added 
to the slow accumulation of infinity. Let us 
do our little part with an uafaltering hope !— 
Who is there of us aii that can do nothing? 
It isnot ours togive a silent testimony only. 
When wrong is perpetrated in the name of law 
it is not ours to suffer only, and in uncomplain- 
ing meekness wait for God to vindicate our 
cause and His. Ours is a higher call! We 
are not slaves! We are not subjects! We 
are freeman! We are partakers in the sov- 
ereignty of the greatrepublic! In public ques- 
tions of mere expediency and policy, we may 
perhaps, as men of letters, be silent or even 
indifferent. But when the power of the repub- 
lic is to be employed in some great wrong, then, 
if our voice do not ring out, in loud protest 
and remonstrance, we are traitors to the king- 
dom of God! 

These are good words for the present time. 
The kingdom of God! How glorious is the 
vision which rises before the soul’s eye at the 
sound of those words ! 

The same vision, 

The same old beautiful vision, 

That thrilled the heart of the rapt Isaiah, 

And of the man greatly beloved, 

By the waters of the river Hiddekel ; 

Vision that John saw in Patmos, 

Vision reaching beyond the centuries, 

Reaching to the new heaven and the new earth, 

And the coming of the holy city. 

Prophet and patriarch saw it afar off, and 
rejoiced in promise of its fruition. 





John came preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea, eighteen hundred years ago, that the 
Kingdom of Heaven was at hand—the promise 
of ages, the hope of generations, was to be 
fulfilled. He announced himself as the imme- 
diate forerunner of him who was to establish 
that Kingdom, and gather his servants into it. 
When he that was to come after him appeared, 
he pointed the people to him and declared his 
mission fulfilled. He whom Jobn testified 
of as the Son of God, lived and walked among 
men in the cities and villages of Judea; gath- 
ered about him a company of disciples ; in- 
structed them in the purposes of bis life and 
mission, and won their hearts to himself; told 
them he was going to “ prepare a place for 
them ;”’ then laid down his life by the cruellest 
of all deaths, leaving to the faithful ones who 
believed in him the promise that he ‘ would 
come again unto them and receive them to him- 
self,”? when with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
they should “sit down in the Kingdom of 
God.” His promise was fulfilled when he 
came the second time at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The faithful dead then rose, and 
with the living believers passed within the vail. 
The inner Kingdom was then organized. 

From that hour tho way has been preparing 
for the extension of that Kingdom into this 
world. Reaching beyond the gathering of the 
144,000 and the innumerable multitude from 
all nations and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues on the inner Sion, the seer of the Apoc- 
alypse sees the new earth, and the New Jerusa- 
lem coming down from God out of heaven, 
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apd themerging of this world into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of God. 

How near are we to this final consummation } 
Do not the signs of the times indicate the impen- 
ding of a great crisis in the affairs of the world? 
Are there not whispers of vast events in the 
spiritual atmosphere? Men begin to talk of 
the Kingdom of God in a new way. Thought 
of it is easier. From time to time such utter- 
ances as Dr. Bacon’s come to the surface of 
the mass of world-talk, flashing with a magne- 
tism that touches the hearts of all earnest men. 
Tt only needs that the unbelief and darkness 
that envelop the minds and hearts of men, 
should be dispelled, in order to bring about a 
mighty change in the currents of world thought 
and open all eyes to the préSence of the ie- 
scending Kingdom. For to-day, is the vision 
of John being fulfilled, to-day is the New Je- 
rusalem coming down from God out of heaven, 
to-day may be seen the beginning of that new 
order of things in which there shall be ‘ no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain.” —r. L. P. 








 $e6d-Worde. 


*Twas nothing—a mere idle word 
From careless lips that fell, 
Forgot, perhaps, as soon as said, 

And purposeless as well. 


But yet, as on the passing wind 
Is borne the little seed, 

Which blooms unheeded, as a flower. 
Or as a noisome weed— 


So often will a single word, 
Unknown, its end fulfill, 

And bear, in seed, the flower and fruit 
Of actions good or ill. 





Items. 


..--Cuba is suffering terribly from drought. 

..--It is stated that William H. Russell, 
the well known correspondent of the London 
Times, during the Crimean war, is coming to 
this country, to describe men and things at the 
present juncture. 

..--David Wilmot, the author of the famous 
Wilmot Proviso, which ten or twelve years ago 
was one of the prominent topics of political dis- 
cussion, has been elected United States Senator 
from Pennsylvania, in place of Simon Cameron, 
who has been appointed Secretary of War by 
President Lincoln. 

...-The lectures on the Apocalypse by Rev. F. 
D. Maurice are attracting considerable attention 
in England. Mr. Maurice maintains that the 
prophecies of John refer to the fall of Jerusalem. 
and the close of the Jewish Dispensation. 
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An Oneida Sournal. 


Tuesday, March 12.—The following paragraphs 
from a private note-book, introduced the con- 
versation this evening : 


“The resurrection is evidently closely connect- 
ed in substance with the coming together of the 
three worlds. Whatever opens the doors of Hades 
and mortality so that they freely intermingle with 
each other, and both with the glorified upper 
world, displaces death and introduces the resur- 
rection. The question is not primarily with ref- 
erence to the preservation of the material body. 
This point is of secondary importance. The es- 
sential point is that of union. Can we be on terms 
of intimate union and fellowship with the good 
spirits both of Hades and of Heaven? If we can, 
then the power of death is destroyed, and we 
are ready to be swallowed up of tife. No mat- 
ter huw broken or shattered the outward en- 
velope may be, that inner part of us, that mects 
in true love those who are near to God where- 
ever they are, is conscious of immortal youth, and 
in proportion as this power of meeting is real and 
vivid, in that proportion the inner vitality over- 
flows and absorbs the exterior. Men have labored 
and studied for thousands of years to strengthen 
and prolong by direct efforts, physical existence. 
But notwithstanding their progress in most other 
directions, it is doubtful whether they have ad- 
vanced a hair’s breadth in this. They barely suc» 
ceed in holding the period of longevity up to the old 
level of threescore years and ten, and go no higher. 
This indicates that they are not on the right track, 
God has not intended that the body should be 
saved by direct efforts for it, but by the reflex 
action of spiritual communication. It is resur- 
rection and not mere continuation, that we want. 
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“If we are after the resurrection, then let us 
have done with tampering in a wrong direction 
by giving primary attention to the physical, and 
let us seize the true idea in its simplicity. Res- 
urrection is the union of the three worlds. This 
union is going to take place; it is one of those 
foredrdained events whose certainty we know by 
the surest intuition. Looking for it, expecting 
it, studying its conditions, and preparing ourselves 
for it, are things we can do in the right direction. 
It may be nearer than we think. The vail be- 
tween flesh and spiritmay be very thin, and every 
act of faith is wearing it away. And here comes 
in the connection of our social theory with the 
resurrection. Sexual attraction between the 
three worlds is undoubtedly a lever to be used in 
overthrowing the partition that separates them, 
Let there be a sense of real assuciation and famil- 
iarity between us and them such as exists between 
lovers, and the death principality will be cut in 
two. ‘There can be no death when love and 
union reign without hindrance throughout the 
tiniverse. This is the destiny to which we are 
called and in the fulfillment of which we may 
practically co-operate.” 

J. H. N.—As related to the subject of commu- 
nication with the Primitive Church, we may refer 
to one or two facts or phenomena in the life of 
the Community. What, for instance, is the mean- 
ing of the peculiar effect which many persons no- 
tice and speak of on first visiting here? Their 
experience is almost uniformly that of happiness 
and exhilaration; they say they find themselves 
surrounded by an indescribable atmosphere that 
is not felt elsewhere. What is the meaning ol 
this? My view is, that there is a spirit surround- 
ing and emanating from the Community as a 
whole, as there is from individual persons, and 
that in the case of the Community, this radiating 
magnetism or nimbus is intensified by numbers 
and union, and becomes so strong as to be sensi- 
bly felt by thuse who enter its circle whether 
they are believers or not. This element, more- 
over, belongs to the Community in its official char- 
acter, and as such | believe is an emanation from 
the Primitive Church. It is the Community spirit 
that is the medium of happiness to thuse who are 
susceptible of good, and this is as real and tangible 
a thing us the warmth we feel from a stove ; it is 
in fact our greatest wealth. No matter what our 
situation may be, whether we are young or old, 
attractive or unattractive, we have stili the bene- 
fit of this influence and find comfort init. It is 
only as persons get their eyes un some specific 
happiness, longing for some individual possession, 
that they throw themselves out of the circle and 
become discuntented and unhappy. Here is the 
secret of happiness and unhappiness. 

I am pleased with the turn the conversation 
has taken, and to the rather bold allusion to the 
possibility of social attraction existing, not only 
as an element of fellowship among ourselves, but 
with the Primitive Church. I should like to have 
this form of statement of that subject further con- 
sidered. I think there is an idea there, not very 
often brought out. I believe the Primitive Church 
is made up of men and women, and the spirit that 
goes from that church comes to us in a two-fold 
form. 

G. W. N.—The fellowship that has been refer- 
red to, must sometime be an important element in 
our experience. If we are ever coming to know the 
Primitive Church, if our talk of union with them 
is going to bea reality, and our faith is to have 
a practical value, then we shall have to become 
acquainted with them as men and women. | 
think this is something that is not for as to con- 
trol, and that we ought not to wish to. It be- 
longs to the heavenly world, and those that 
are better than we. But we may modestly hold 
the expectation of such acquaintance, and place 
ourselves in an attitude to meet it when it 1s 
offered. The possibility of such fellowship, when 
understood, will tend to enlarge the heart and 
make us more independent of mere outward ties, 
and outward circumstances for happiness. We 
may realize a home with Ged and the angels 
wherever we are. 

J. H. N.—This loving adhesiveness to the Prim- 
itive Church constitutes the whole of the consti- 
tution of the Community, and not any system of 
It is true, it is unly in connection with 
a certain system of doctrine that we in the first 
place come to know union with the Primitive 
Church, but my connection with them and with 
the Community, with Christ and with those who 
are risen with him in the first resurrectivn, as it 
now exists, is not in avy system of doctrine or 
opinion, but isa living fact. And on that account 


“1 do not feel such special concern about doctrings 
as Uformerly did. I am willing to hold opinions 


on many points in quite a loose way until we can 
have certainty of teaching from him who knows. 
But the faith I have in the Primitive Church and 
fellowship with them, is reliable; this ground is 
as firm as a rock. 





Manners.—No. 2. 
A HOME LECTURE BY H. W. B. 


What I have to say at present on the subject 
of manners, is but a continuation of my former 
remarks; a detailed recapitulation is therefore 
unneccessary, and I will simply call attention to 
the items discussed. 1. Dress. 2. Imitation. 
3. That every individual should be and act out 
himself or herself and not some one else. 

In addition to what was said under this last 
head, I have a word to offer touching woman ; and 
that is that she be and act out herself. instead of 
being and trying to act out man. Woman has 
her sphere of life and action peculiar to herself; 
and for her to assume attitudes outside of that 
sphere is unbecoming, and therefore not in good 
taste. The objection I have to the “woman’s 
rights” movement—and I may say the only ob- 
jection—is, that those engaged in it, especially 
their public leaders, become masculine in spirit 
and in appearance. Even the tones of their voices 
change from treble to base, so to speak. Their 
very demeanor and general attitude becomes dog- 
matical and independent. This, morally speak- 
ing, is no worse in woman than.in man, but as a 
question of manners it is worse. The reason is 
woman has got on a man’s harness and not her 
own ; and it does not fit. It is like putting the 
harness of a horse upon a sheep; both the harness 
and the sheep would be awkwardly situated. 
Dogmatism and independence, in themselves, are 
for aught I know, as appropriate in woman as in 
man; but neither should exercise their “ rights” 
in this respect, outside of their logitimate spheres. 
The same is true of the domestic and social re- 
Jations of man and woman, What looks worse 
in the household than for the woman to domineer 
over the man? In such circumstances the man 
becomes morally a pigmy, and the woman a mon- 
strosity—both an utter violation of good sense 
and good manners. The true view is, that 
man and woman were made for each other 
—not separate from, and independent of each 
other. This truth is to be practically recognized 
by both parties. Woman by nature is the weak- 
er one,and man the stronger. Man nobly pro- 
tects woman, and woman cheerfully submits to 
man. This is the order of God and of nature; 
and where this order is reduced to experience, a 
beautiful, harmonious life will be the result. A 
family or community thus organized, cannot fail 
to be a family and a community of good manners. 

4, Good nature. He that is habitually cheer- 
ful, will be habitually polite. Why? Because he 
pleases you. 4nd comparatively, it matters little 
whether, in his exterior, he is polished or rough- 
hewn. Allow me to put acase at the hazard of 
being personal. So far as know, J. C. is always 
good-natured. ‘The consequence is that every 
body likes him. Bearing in mind that politeness 
defined, is the art of pleasing, then J. has _polite- 
ness largely developed. I donot say that he is 
beyond criticism or improvement. But in regard 
tu this point of cheerfulness, I think he is a model 
of good manners. 

Abundant good nature 1s consistent with large 
firmness of character; as indeed it is with all of 
the sterner and more sober faculties. Paul says, 
“ Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say, 
rejoice ;” a maxim which, if observed, cannot 
fail to insure politeness. 

A cheerful spirit within, reacts on the exterior 
and induces grace and flexibility of motion.— 
And vice versa, grace and flexibility of motion 
reacts favorably on the spirit. If you will but 
observe it, the motions of a cross person are al- 
ways direct and angular, and hence disagreeable, 
while those of a good natured person are yie!ding 
and curvilineal, and hence, pleasing. This state- 
ment may not always prove true to the letter; 
nevertheless, such is the tendency of things. So 


of the physique—a habitually cross man or wo- | 


man will generally carry sharp, angular features 
—a face not in itself pleasant to look upon; while 
on the contrary, a jolly, cheerful person has usu- 
ally a round, handsome countenance. “ Laugh 
and grow fat,” is an old but true maxim; which 
is but saying, Be cheerful and grow handsome. 
5. Do not unnecessarily give offense. As far as 
possible, consistent with duce self-respect, we 
should endeavor to please every body, high and 
low, rich and poor. ‘To slight one simply because 
he is poor, or in any way inferior to yourself, is 





an unmistakable mark of bad breeding. The true 
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gentleman and lady will be polite to all. The 
ignoble and degraded even, will excite pity from 
them, rather than cold indifference and scorn.— 
“ Contempt is alone coniemptable.” 

I have used the phrase, unnecessary offense. 
There are instances when offense is unavoidable. 
The apostle James cays, “In many things we 
offend all.” When justice and trath demand the 
plain, unqualified statement of an opinion, and 
that opinion gives offense, the offending party is 
not in fault; neither is any legitimate rule of 
politeness violated. Every act of a man’s life, 
to be worthy, must be sincere. Insincerity is at 
once the hight of impertinence and bad manners. 
Be true to yourself, and you willbe true, and 
hence, polite to others. 

But the above is perhaps an exception to the 
general rule. Giving offense to others, is, in it- 
self, worse than useless; and as an end sought, 
exhibits at once a diabolical disposition. The 
tongue is the chicf agent of mischief in giving of- 
fense. In connection with the above quotation, 
the apostle adds: “If any man offend not in 
word, the same is a perfect man, and able also te 
bridle the whole body.” Sometimes a coarse 
expression, unintentional perhaps, on the part 
of the individual who utters it, grates on the 
finer feelings of our natures. An_ instinctive re- 
volt rises against it. Silence is better manners 
than such words. The way some people have of 
saying things, makes discord. What they say 
may be well enough, and necessary to be said, 
perhaps, but good taste should not and need not 
be outraged in saying it. Bluntness in conversa- 
tion sliould be avoided, unless for special reasons. 
Making music in society, is like making music on 
the piano—to electrify and please, it requires 
what musicians call, “ the soft touch.” This, in 
its turn, requires study and practice. The indis- 
criminate, sharp tongue, in the social world, is 
like rank discord in the musical world—horrible 
and unendurable. 

Better not speak at all, than speak under the 
promptings of passion alone. I will relate an 
anecdote illustrative of this point. In cunver 
sation with Mr. K., of the city of U , afew 
weeks ago, he related to mo the course he pur- 
sued, in a collision which occurred between 
himself and one of his neighbors. This neigh- 
bor accused him unjustly and falsely; and 
that, teo, in a most provoking way. His first im- 
pulse was to retaliate in the same spirit, but his bet- 
ter nature predominated and he made no reply. 
Two or three days afterward, he met his neighbor, 
but concluded that passion was too strong in him 
still to hazard an explanation. He resolved 
within himself to wait, if it required years, until 
he should get the complete mastery over himself, 
so that he could tell that man the exact truth 
and the whole truth, and command his respect. 
This point he at length reached. He felt that 
he was cool—had got the victory over himself.— 
And then he replied to his neighbor in perfect 
frankness, telling him the truth in such a way 
that he quailed before him. Thus, rather than 
give offense, or rather, increase offense, he said 
nothing; but trusted to time and patience. This 
was the better way. 

6. Do not take offence. Ido not know of any 
circumstances where this advice wil! not apply; 
and if so, I do not know of any circumstances 
where to take offense would not, strictly speak- 
ing, be bad manners. 

Extreme sensitiveness at the sayings and do- 
ings of those about us, is, of itself, an offense in 
society. A person thus affected, will invariably 
appear disagreeable. Some persons have what they 
consider high notions of courtesy, and whenever 
those notions are invaded they take offense. In 
this case the invasion may be wrong, but the of- 
fense is alse wrong; and the two wrongs together 
make a bad matter worse. The old maxim, “ Suf- 
fer rather than do wrong,” is a maxim of genuine 
politeness. Be assured that that man or woman 
or child who is the least apt to take offense from 
others, will be the most popular and polite indi- 
vidual going. There is such a thing as proper 
resentment in company, but there will be no mal- 
ice or personal anger in it; it will be a resentment 
that indicates adherence to principle, and which 
will commend itself to polite society. 

7. Selfcontrol. Politeness without self-con- 
trol isan impossibility. This is said with refer- 
ence to politeness, as anexternal accomplishment 
only. In this sense self-control bears the same 
relation to polite behavior in an individual that 
the rudder bears to the ship at sea. It keeps 
everything steady and secure. Bashfulness is its 
antipodes ; but by perseverance this can be over- 
come. Bashfulness indicates small self-esteem ; 








but self-esteem can be cultivated and made to 
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grow, like every ether faculty. Some persons 
have an excess of self-esteem. This makes them 


appear egotistical and dogmatical. They affect 
to know more than they do know and thereby 
appear ridiculous. Self-esteem, thus developed, 
becomes self-conceit, and that blinds one to the 
truth always. Of the two, self-conceit is a greater 
violation of politeness than bashfulness; but both 
are bad. Well balanced self-estcem lics between 
the two. This gives one presence of mind in alt 
the vicissitudes of life; and no where perhaps is * 
more necessary than when called upon to act your 
part in the company of others. Col. Fremont 
could face the cannon'’s mouth with perfect selt- 
possession ; but when called upon to speak before 
the faculty of Harvard University, he broke down. 

But let no one be discouraged on this point. 
If you fail the first or the second or any number 
of times, (ry again. 

*Tis a lesson you should learn, 
Try, try again. 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again. 
Faith and perseverance will move mountains. 

8. Never sneer or make fun over the awkward- 
ness and short-comings of others. This is bad 
manners decidedly. The blunders of another, 
through ignorance or some other cause, may be 
a breach of etiquette, but tv openly make sport 
of those blunders, is worse still. Abraham Lin- 
coln, the President of the United States, showed 
himself a gentleman, a few days since, when ex- 
hibiting himself to the mass in New York city, 
Amvng others who shook hands with him in 
passing, was an individual who was probably un- 
accustomed to such scenes, and awkwardly asked 
him if his wife and childrea were well; to which 
Mr. L. answered in the affirmative; and then 
turned to the Mayor and remarked that that 
man was probably from the country, and tried to 
be polite. This was a charitable interpcetation 
of the case, and illustrated the good will of the 
man who uttered it. 

There was once a king, whose guest from the 
country poured his tea from his cup into his 
saucer, at which impropriety some of the kivg’s 
attendants laughed. Instead of countenancing 
the sport, the king rebuked his courtiers by iu:i- 
tating the act of his guest. This was right; for 
oi the two, the guest was less impolite than those 
who laughed at him. 

9, Every community have customs peuliar w 
themselves. This is true of Paris, of Peters- 
burgh, of Yeddo, of Lendon, of this country ; and 
also of the Oneida Community. Conformity to 
these distinct, local customs, where no sacrifice 
of principles is required, is simply an act of po- 
liteness. Paul became all things to all men, that 
he might by all means save some. This was 
politic, and wise, and right. In matters of cus” 
tom, and civility, nothing is gained by arbitrary 
stiffness, and rigid non-conformity. One secret, 
probably, of Bayard Taylor’s success as a tray- 
eler, lay in his flexibility of will in conforming to 
the particular ceremonies of the varivus nations 
which he visited. To doff and don, with him, 
became secund nature. When in Egypt, he 
readily exchanged his English suit for the Turk- 
ish cap and flowing trowsers. When in Lapland 
he did as the Laplanders do, and submitted 
himself to be unclothed and washed by a maiden , 
according to the custom of the people. This, 
with Bayard Taylor, was simply an act of po- 
hteness, an appropriate recognition of the “ in- 
dividual sovereignty,” so to speak, of the 
various nations and people where hve traveled, in 
respect to matters of etiquette and custom. 
And not only have nations their “rights” in this 
regard, but villazes, neighborhoods, and partic- 
ularly societies like ours, have their privileges 
also. Asa Community we have certain ways of 
doing things, certain customs, which might be 
considered inherent with us as a corporate Asso- 
ciation; and intelligent, discriminating outsiders 
will not find fault with us on account of these 
external peculiarities. This phenomenon, if it 
may be called such, is the same as that existing 
in every college xd university. [ could always 
tell a student or a graduate of the Vermont 
University by his peculiar tone of voice, gait, 
&e. The probable reason for this, lay in the fact 
that the individuality, so to speak, of the “faculty,” 
or kading spirits of the institution, impressed 
itself upon the students, And something lke 
this is probably the reason why our surrounding 
neighbors can tell a “Community man” as far 
as he can see him. There is technically such a 
thing, therefore, as “the manners of the Oneida 
Community”—manners pecuhar to this body, and 
no une else. And here let us stand like other 


institutions, on our dignity, and our rights. 
10. Refined conversation cantributes largely 
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to good manners. It is not in the abundance of 
words, but in the select few, well expressed, 
which adds polish and power to an individual as 
a member of society. 

11. Miscellaneous. It is the nature of mind 
and of manners to bring every thing to their own 
level. Hence, obtuseness in one, so far as it has 
power, begets obtusenese in every other one with 
whom it comes in contact. So of peevishness, 
and ill manners generally. The clown, s0 far as 
his influence and example go, begets a genera- 
tion of clowns. The same rule works the other 
way. Aclear, true thought, anda noble deed in 
one man, impregnates the moral atmosphere for 
good; and both that thought and deed will be re- 
produced again and again in the experiences of 
others. So of polite behavior, the tendency of it 
is to multiply. Hence the hundred-fold reward 
of well-doing. 

Whatever is pleasing to our plain, common 
sense in matters of perscnal appearance and con- 
duct, should be observed. The reverse of this 
statement is also true, viz., that whatever is 
displeasing to our plain common sense in matters 
of personal appearance and conduct should be 
avoided. It is the thousand and one little things, 
here and there, that go tu make up the whole of 
human life; and it is in these little things where, 
in respect to politeness, we are apt to succeed or 
fail. I will indicate some of them. 

It is always in order to say, ‘1 thank you,” for 
favors received. It generally leaves the impres- 
sion of good-will and self-respect behind it. If 
you have business which requires or admits 
of consultation, do not fail to counsel with others. 
Promptness is a virtue always, while slackness 
creates disorder, and disfellowship also. You 
should never stare or laugh at strangers, but on 
the contrary attend to your own affairs and ap- 
pear unconcerned in their presence. Avoid a 
bad breath, if possible. Never yawn nor pick 
your teeth at the table. Loud and _ boisterous 
laughing, particularly at the table, should be 
avoided. If you sing, sing in tune, or if you 
play with an instrument, play in tune and in 
harmony with others, or else keep silence.— 
Personal cleanliness is indispensable. Study the 
art of a graceful attitude, in standing or sitting. 
It is said of Governor Clinton that his sitting 
posture was so graceful and faultless that, when 
in that attitude, he was the handsomest looking 
man in the State of New York. 

There may be exceptions to one and all of 
these fragmentary items mentioned, but as a gen- 
eral thing I hold the observance of them to be 
essential to good taste and polite behavior. 

One word in conclusion: the end of good 
manners is true friendship and brotherly love. 
In itself, and by itself, disconnected from this 
result, it is of little or no importance. But 
properly attended to, its tendency is to love and 
good-will; andif [ have in any way contributed 
to these noble objects, I sha!! be abundantly sat- 
isfied. 





Talk about the Second Com- 
ing.—No. 7. 

Inquirer.—I always thought that the 
Second Coming of Christ was to usher 
in the general resurrection. But if 
Christ came long ago, as you say, I must 
give up that idea: and then I am afloat, 
and in confusion about the whole subject 
of the resurrection. 

Cireular.—I have gone through that 
same confusion, and have got out of it ; 
and I will try to help you out. The 
Second Coming did certainly usher in a 
resurrection of the dead. Paul, speak- 
ing of the time when Christ should de- 
scend from heaven, declared, by the word 
ot the Lord, that the dead should then 
be raised in incorruptible bodies. As 
certainly asI believe that Christ came 
at the end of the apostolic age, and that 
living believers were then changed and 
taken away, so certainly I believe that the 
dead in Christ were raised at that time. 

Inquirer.—But this could not have 
been the general resurrection, for we are 
in a “ dying world” yet. 

Circular.— Have you never discovered 
that the Bible speaks of two resurrec- 
tion ? 

Inquirer.—Yes ; 1 remember there is 
something in the latter part of Revela- 
tions about the “ first resurrection.” 

Circular.—And_ this “ first resurrec- 
tion” is represented as anticipating the 
general resurrection, by more than a 
thousand years. Here then, you have 


an outlet from some of your difficulties. 
The Second Coming of Christ may have 
ushered 


in the “first resurrection,” 








though the general resurrection is yet to 
come. Following this clue, let us now 
gather up all the evidence we can find 
about the “ first resurrection.” And 
first we light upon an interesting pas- 
sage in Daniel 12:1, 2. “* At that time 
shall Michael stand up, the great prince 
which standeth for the children of thy 
people ; and there shall be a time of 
trouble, such as never was since there 
was a nation even to that same time ; 
and at that time thy people shall be de- 
livered, every one that shall be found 
written in the book. And many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth, shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some 
to shame and everlasting contempt.”— 
Here, you perceive, is a resurrection pre- 
dicted, not of all mankind, but only of 
an indefinite number, designated by the 
word “‘many.” And these “ many” evi- 
dently belong to the Jewish stock, for 
the vision twice refers to “ thy [i.e., 
Daniel’s}] people,” as the body for whom 
the deliverer should stand up, and who 
should be delivered “at that time ;” and 
Daniel’s people were the Jews. So 
far, then, is clear, viz., that this isa 
partial resurrection, and a Jewish res- 
urrection. Now as to the time, we have 
a plain index in these words of the vision 
—‘ There shall be a time of trouble such 
as never was since there was a nation, till 
that same time ; and AT THAT TIME, thy 
people shall be delivered,” &c. Now we 
know, when the “time of trouble” was. 
In Matt. 24: 21, Christ describes the 
tribulations of the time when Jerusalem 
was destroyed, innearly these same words. 
He says, “TxHen shall be great tribula- 
tion, such as was not from the beginning 
of the world to this time [and he only 
adds to the description of Daniel], no 
nor ever shall be.” He had been express- 
ly quoting from the book of Daniel only 
a few verses before, (ver. 15,) so that 
there can be no reasonable doubt that 
he had in mind the matter and the lan- 
guage of the vision which we are exam- 
ining, and intended to identify the time 
of the resurrection spoken of by Daniel, 
with the time of the destruction of Je- 
rusalem and his Second Coming. We 
can now make a paraljel between Daniel, 
12: 1, 2, and Matt. 24: 21—31 that will 
throw light on both passages. 


DANIEL SAYS, CHRIST SAYS, 


“At that time shally ‘Then shall be great 
Michael stand up, the‘tribulation, such as was 
great prince which stand- not since the beginning 
eth for the children of thy sof the world to this time, 
people; and there shall;no, nor ever shall be. 
be a time of trouble, such $ Immediately 
ag never was since therejafter the tribulation of 
was a nation even to that) those days, they 
same time: and at that{shall see the Son of man 
time thy people shall becoming in the clouds of 
delivered every one that?heaven, with power and 
shall be found written in?great glory. And he 
the book. And many of¢shall send his angels with 
them that sleep in thej» great sound of a trum- 
dust of the earth shall¢pet; and they siall gath- 
awake, some to everlast-’er together his elect from 
ing life, and some to’the four winds, from one 
shame and everlastingjend of heaven to the 
contempt.” Sother ” 


You see that the resurrection in Dan- 
iel, and the gathering of the elect in Mat- 
thew, are clearly identical, both being 
the immediate sequel of the same unpar- 
alleled tribulation. Interchanging the 
specific descriptions in the two passages, 
we may affirm on the one hand that the 
resurrection predicted in Daniel came to 
passat the Second Coming ; and on the 
other, that the gathering of the elect at 
the Second Coming described in Mat- 
thew, was a real resurrection. Paul’s 
language also in 1 Cor. 15: 52, and 
1 Thess . 4: 16, helps us to identify this 





gathering of the elect as an actual resur- 
rection. He predicts in both of those 
passages, a “great sound of a trumpet”— 
manifestly the same signal that heralds 
the gathering of the elect in Matt. 24: 31 
—and connects with it the resurrection 
of the dead and the change of the living. 

Thus connecting the words of Paul 
with those of Christ, and the words of 
Christ with those of Daniel, it is plain 
that there wasa resurrection at the Sec- 
ond Coming immediately after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem—but that it was 
a resurrection of only a part of mankind, 
and that it appertained specially to the 
Jewish race. The final resurrection, ap- 
pertaining to all nations, is another affair, 
not connected directly with the Second 
Coming, but reserved till the end of “the 
times of the Gentiles.” This is the the- 
ory of the resurrection which you will find, 
as we proceed, constantly coming to view 
in every programme that the New Tes- 
tament gives us. 





2assages from Wordsworth. 





—There is a comfort in the strength of love ; 
*T will make a thing endurable, which else 
Would overset the brain, or break the heart, 
. * * * > . 
—I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods, 
And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 
And what perceive. 
- * - * . . 
--These beauteous Forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye ; 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towrs and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration ;--feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure ; such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivia! influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened :--that serere and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 
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Milk as Food. 








Dr. Trall, of New York, ina recent work on 
Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, throws vut 
the following ideas, on the subject of milk and 
its products, as articles of diet. It isa subject, 
which, to say the least, is worth thinking of: 

Milk, which is recommended and, indeed, high- 
ly extolled by the majority «f medical authors on 
consumption, I regard as highly objectionable, as 
are all of its products— butter, cheese, cream, and 
buttermilk. Milk 1s recommended because it is so 
natural a food, being nearly allied in chemical 
constitution to the elements which compose tne 
animal structure. ‘This, however, is a grave mis- 
take. No food can be more unnatural, as a single 
glance at the order and arrangement of nature, as 
manifested in all departments of the animal king- 
dom, will serve to demonstrate. Nature has pro- 
vided milk for the nourishment of the young mam- 
mal, until the teeth are developed so that other 
fuod can be masticated. Then the supply is cut 
off. The mother is released from the duty of 
elaborating the food of her offspring, and they, in 


the period of nursing beyond the design of nature, 
is clearly a perversion of organic law, which can 
never be practiced with impunity. And still 
worse is the result where the human being resorts 
to the milk of other animals. Though the milk 
of the cow, in chemical elements, very closely re- 
sembles that of the human being, its organic prop- 
erties are very different. The microscope disclo- 
ses the fact, that the blood cf the human being is 
so different from that of any other creature that 
its peculiarities can be readily detected by the 
eye when aided by powerful magnifying glasses. 
Every species of animals seems to be created with 
radicel differences in the vital arrangements of its 
organic molecules ; otherwise the distinctions of 
the animal kingdom could not be maintained.— 
They would be constantly blending. The flesh, 
milk, and secretions of anitnals devoured by other 
animals would necessarily tend to amalgamate, as 
it were, all distinctive forms of structure, 50 that, 
eventually, all the animals on the earth would be- 
come mixed breeds and monstrosities. 

The human being is placed on so high a plane 
above all else of the animal kingdom, that its 
higher and better nature requires an abstinence 
from all the secretions of other animals. Buta 
greater objection still to milk diet, and one which 
will be more readily appreciated by the general 
reader, is this, The milch cow is always a dis- 
eased animal. Her secretion of milk after the 
weaning uf the calf is itself abnormal. Were the 
animal kept in normal conditions, the secretion 
of milk would, in the order of nature cease when- 
ever the offspring no longer required it. But in 
order to make the Jacteal organs yield milk, con- 
trary to the rules and design of nature, they must 
be abnormally and constantly excited, and the 
product is necessarily more or less diseased. And 
the offspring of cows who are milked ten or eleven 
months in a year are deprived thereby of as whule- 
some food as they otherwise would have; and 
hence the practice of milking cows in order to 
fecd human beings not vnly depraves the human 
being, but also deteriorates the animals them- 
selves. What woman, whose breasts were so pre- 
ternaturally and morbidly excited as to be forced 
to yield milk for other purposes than the nour- 
ishment of her own progeny, could supply a pure 
and whulesome article for her child? The idea 
is preposterous. Yet, it is not more absurd than 
is the practice of deriving that supply frem ani- 
mals which are kept in a morbid condition for the 
very purpose of affording it. 


Sketch of Victor Emanuel. 


The following sketch of the King of Sardin- 
ia, from the pen of Alexander Dumas, appcars 
in the Indipendente of Naples : 





** Victor Emanuel, who looks like a man of 
forty years of age, is frank, sincere, vigorous, 
temperate, an early riser, and a keen sports- 
man with gun and dog. He bears the fatigues 
of a long day’s shooting better than many of the 
most active mountaineers, and he generally 
starts on such excursions before sunrise. He 
makes a very light breakfast, merely a piece 
of bread and a slice of cold meat or cheese, 
which he eats like a peasant, without sitting at 
table ; but he always makes a hearty dinner, 
laying aside all etiquette, without court or 
chamberlains. On Sunday, the day of general 
receptions at the palace, the doors are thrown 
open at eleven o’ciock, and any body who feels 
disposed may enter till three. If any person 
desires a private audience, he must apply by 
letter, and on the morrow or following day he 
will surely obtain it, for Victor Emanuel opens 
all his letters himself. One day, when oat 
shooting, he met a peasant, who, on seving the 
king bring down two partridges, right and left, 
with his double-barreled gun, went up to hin 
and said, ‘* You shoot well, you do.” “It 
was not a miss, was it ?’? responded the king. 
‘* Perhaps you could rid me of'a fox that steals 
my hens.” ‘ Most willingly.” ‘If you do 
I will give you two mutte,’’ (seventy cents ) 
“* Agreed,” said the king; “1 will come to- 
morrow morning with my dog and shoot your 
fox.”? ‘* Give me your hand on it,” said the 
man. The king immediately shook hands 
with him, and, true to his word, went the next 
morning, fourd the fox, and shot it.‘ Thank 
God for that!” exclaimed the peasant; * you 
have fairly earned your two mutte, and there 
they are.” The king took them and said, 
“ This is the first money I have ever earned.” 
Then, tossing up the pieces in his hand, he 
added, ‘* It is a pleasure to 1eceive money ove 
has fairly gained.” The next day, in exchange 
for the two mutte, his majesty sent a dress, 
necklace, ard ear-rings for the peasant’s wife. 
It is impossible to be more easy of access then 
is Victor Emanuel. He goes out alone on 
foot, and entera thc theater at the public door. 
One day the portress of the Angennes Theater 
caught a gentleman in the act of puffiug the 
smoke of his cigar at ber cat, which he had 
fuund in a corner and kept there. Rushing 
forward to rescue her favorite, she seized the 
tormentor by the arm, and on his turning 
round, recognized the king ” 
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turn, become independent of her. To protract 
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